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THE COSTUME OF ENGLISH WOMEN 

FROM THE HEPTARCHY TO THE PRESENT DAY. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 




CHAPTER II. 

JHEN a king like Richard II. could be vain and 
extravagant enough to spend 30,000 marks, as 
Hohnshed tells us, on one coat, we can easily 
imagine that his queen, Anne of Bohemia, was 
not far behind in lavishness. Her effigy in 
Westminster Abbey is attired in a dress studded 
with heraldic emblems, while his displays, as 
proudly as if he had reigned well, the interlaced letters R and 
A, the badge of the white hart crowned and chained, the broom- 
plant of the Plantagenets, and the sun emerging from a cloud. 
His queen is decorated with her badges of the ostrich with a bar 
of iron in his beak, an interlaced knot, and the letters R A joined 
by a chain, and regally crowned. 

We are indebted to this amiable queen for the introduction into 
England of pins and side-saddles, and less especially for those 
absurd Polish boots with the long flexible toes, which used to be 
fastened up to the wearer's knees by gold and silver chains. 
John, the grandfather of Anne of Bohemia, had united the king- 
doms of Bohemia and Poland, and from thence came this ludi- 
crous example of extravagant taste. Parti-coloured dress was 
now frequently worn, giving a bizarre and harlequin effect to the 
assemblies of the period ; and the long streamers and tippets 
we have mentioned in previous reigns were abandoned. 

When Isabella of Valois, the child-queen of Richard II., 
arrived in England after the death of Anne of Bohemia, she 
brought with her, the historians tell us, a costly wardrobe, as 
befitted the daughter of Charles of France. Stored up in 
her massive chests was a robe and mantle which became the 
talk of the court, for they were made of red velvet embossed 
with golden birds (of goldsmiths' work) perched upon branches 
of pearls and emeralds. The robe was trimmed down the sides 
with miniver, and had a cape and hood of the same royal fur, 
and the mantle was also lined with ermine. Another of this 
fair child's robes was of murray-mezereon velvet, and studded 
with pearl roses. The value of her coronets, rings, necklaces, 
and clasps amounted in the whole to 500,000 crowns. Her 
chamber hangings were of red and white satm, embroidered 
with figures of vinedressers and shepherdesses. This sumptuous 
little princess of nine summers was solemnly crowned Queen of 
England at Westminster Abbey on Epiphany Sunday, 1397. 
Her jewels, after the murder of Richard her husband at Ponte- 
fract, were the subject of long and grave diplomatic conferences 
between France and England. Henry IV. surrendered the 
child-widow to France, but had scruples about restoring the 
dowry— liberally, however, offering to deduct its amount from 
the ransom France still owed for King John, the captive of the 
Black Prince. The jewels he also retained, though Richard II. 
in his will had expressly ordered them to be restored to France 
in case of his death. Henry V., the prince, seems to have fallen 
n ^r^ ^^^^^ ^^^ child-widow, but she eventually married the poet 
L)uke of Orleans, who had to lament her loss in her twenty- 
second year, a few hours after the birth of her first child, 
^e wrote several touchin 
bride. He calls her i 



" My life, 
My good, my pleasure, my riches," 



the birth of her first 
poems to the memory of his young 
in his earliest verses 



and, prettiest epithet of all, - My lily." One verse of his poem, 
J ai fait I'Obseques de Madame," is very beautiful, and is 
^orth quoting :— 



For blessedness and truth in her 

Were livelier portray'd 
When gracious God, ' with both His hands,' 

Her wondrous beauty made ; 
She was, to speak without disguise, 
The fairest thing to mortal eyes." 

The husband of Isabella was struck down and left for dead at 
Agincourt ; but, dragged out from the slain, he was eventually 
restored to life by an English squire named Waller. Henry, his 
old rival in love, refused all ransom for him under the pretext 
that he was heir to the throne of France, and he lingered in the 
Tower of London and other English prisons for tw^enty-three 
years. 

A portrait of Isabella in a Harleian MS. represents her as the 
young bride of Duke Charles. She has on the fleur-de-lis 
coronet of a French princess, and a jacket bodice of blue velvet 
figured with fleurs-de-lis, and bordered with white miniver. 
Her stomacher is also of the same costly fur. She shows no 




" Above her hath spread a tomb 
Of gold and sapphires blue. 
The gold doth show her blessedness, 
The sapphires mark her true ; 



A Yeung Noble Lady.— From a Painted Glass Window i7i the Cathe- 
dral of Chartres. 

jewels except in her plain coronet, and her hair is worn loose, 
as was the custom with maiden brides for many centuries. It 
was this young German queen who introduced into England 
the curious and ugly horned cap which was then worn by the 
ladies of Bohemia and Hungary. They were of Syrian origin, 
and the priests denounced them as resembling '' the head- 
dresses " mentioned by Ezekiel. They were two feet high and 
two feet wide, and the horns of wire and pasteboard were covered 
by veils of tissue or gauze. This strange head-dress was torn 
off the head of her effigy at Westminster by Cromwell's troopers ; 
her robe, however, still displays the royal device of the ostrich, 
and her husband's Plantagenet emblem of the open pods of the 
broom-plant, arranged into an elegant border for her dress, which 
somewhat resembles a farthingale. 

This kind of gown, open at the sides, says Mr. Fairholt, is 
observable in monuments of the time of Edward HI., particularly 
in the effigy of that king's daughter, Blanche dc la Tour, in 
Westminster Abbey. The dress of the humbler classes was a 
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modest tight-fitting gown high as the throat, with a girdle 
loosely encircling the waist and joined in the centre by circular 
clasps, from whence hung an ornamental chain. But the higher 
class wore sideless gowns, faced and bordered with fur, a straight 
line of jewels running down from the neck to the waist, while 




A Noble Lady.- 



-From a Painted Glass Window in the Cathedral of 
Chartres. 



the tight-fitting gown beneath was often of cloth of gold. This 
dress trailed on the ground, and hid the feet. 

In the general female attire of the reign of Richard II., the 
fanciful parti-coloured costume of Edward III.'s reign still 
held its place, with variations of the tight-fitting cote-hardie 
or spencer, before described ; some of them, as that excellent 
authority, Mr. Planche, suggests, being probably German or 
Bohemian. Gower, the old poet, in his " Confessio Amantis," 
describes a party of ladies on their side-saddles, with rich copes 
and kirtles, half blue and half white, and embroidered all over 
with fanciful devices. The simple modest-looking kirtle was 
sometimes worn alone, when ladies served in hall, and round 
this kirtle the jewelled belt hung low, with the ornamented 
purse hanging to it. A lady sometimes wore the outer robe 
so long that the end had to be gathered up and thrown over 
the arm. Sometimes the dress was bordered up the side with 
ermine ; long white streamers from the elbow were worn in 
the beginning of the reign, but later the strips grew wider, and 
were of the same material as the dress. 

There was, however, one essentially media^^val adornment of 
the richer dress in this reign, which was very characteristic, 
very varied, and very splendid, and marked the chivalrous pride 
of class in an unusual way. The ladies' gowns, kirtles, and 
mantles were frequently emblazoned with the scarlet lions and 
white swans of their husbands' hard won escutcheons, like the 
shields of the barons and the tabards of the heralds ; and round 
these blazonings were knightly mottoes in old Gothic, so that 
the wearer's rank was at once apparent. Chaucer mentions, 
for instance, '' Bien et lo3^aulment" as a motto worked on the 
facings and borders of a lady's dress ; and in this reign, at a 
grand tournament in Smithfield, four-and-twenty ladies rode 
from the Tower leading four-and-twenty mounted knights with 
gold and silver chains, and every knight, lady, page, and 
pursuivant had their dresses, shields, and horse trappings bla- 
zoned with King Richard's emblem — the white hart coroneted 
and chained, or. The trains of the gowns were w^orn so long 
that a monk wrote a pamphlet " against the tails of the 
ladies." 

Ladies' hair in this reign was worn in gold networks, sur- 



mounted by gold coronets, with or without veils. Chaucer 
frequently mentions these ''frets of gold," which were often 
composed of jewels arranged as natural flowers. 

Of the dress of the humbler classes in the reign of Richard II. 
or the end of Edward III.'s reign, we gain many gUmpses from 
the broad bright pages of Chaucer. First and foremost of these 
pleasant women comes the wife of Bath, who wore on Sundays 
kerchiefs on her head that weighed a pound, gay scarlet hose, 
and moist new shoes. Her travelling-dress was a monastic- 
looking wimple, a hat as broad as a target, and a mantle. In 
the "Miller's Tale," the carpenter's wife wears a silk barred 
girdle, a white barmcloth or apron, full of broidery or of gold- 
work, as Mr. Fairholt thinks. Her collar is embroidered with 
black silk, and is fastened by a brooch as big as a buckler. 
Upon her head she wore a white cap tied with tapes, and a 
broad silk fillet round her head. At her girdle hung a leather 
purse adorned with metal buttons and silk tassels, and her 
shoes were laced high up over her ankle. 

The effigy of Joanna of Navarre, the queen of Henry IV., at 
Canterbury, displays a graceful and rich dress ; the arms are 
naked. The royal mantle is fastened to the back of her cote- 
hardie by a jewelled band which passes round the corsage, and 
rich brooches clasp this mantle on the shoulders. The bosom 
and shoulders are much displayed ; round the throat is a collar 
of SS.— the oldest example extant, says Miss Strickland, of this 
royal ornament. Jewelled studs run down the front of the cote- 
hardie, which is a tight skeleton sleeveless jacket trimmed with 
ermine. Round the queen's hips is a jewelled band, from which 
belt the gown falls in full folds over her feet. 

In a drawing in one of the Beauchamp MSS. in the British 
Museum, Henry IV. and his Queen Joanna are represented 
watching Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, surnamed the Courteous, 
defending the lists, in honour of the royal bride, against all 
comers. The queen wears a tight-fitting gown, and one of 
those high Syrian head-dresses then fashionable in England, 
with a large stiff transparent veil supported on a wire framework 
two feet high. The court ladies have hoods and veils gracefully 
draped, but less ambitious in structure. Henry IV. displays a 
simple furred gown and a velvet cap of maintenance looped up 




Margtcerite de Provence. — France^ xiii Siecle. 

with a ^XBrnJlezir-de-lis. Joanna retained the device of her first 
husband, the Duke of Bretagne — an ermine collared and chained, 
with the motto '' Temperance." In some examples of the reign 
of Henry IV. the gown is buttoned from the neck to the feet, 
and the cuff of the under sleeve covers the hand. The hair is 
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ronfined in a rich caul, and a veil hangs from it on both sides of 
the face The girdle, in many cases, is very beautiful, and 
terminates in an elaborate Gothic ornament. 

In the reign of Henry IV. the long-trained gowns and ermme 
waistcoats of Richard's spendthrift reign still continued, but the 




Citizens Wife and Child, — France^ 
end of xiii Siecle. 



A Noble Lady, — France, end of 
xiii Siecle. 



gold hair-nets and coronets grew into a stiff padded square shape, 

which indignant monks compared in form to the crosstree of a 

gibbet. Ladies who wore such dresses were compared to horned 

snails, harts, and unicorns ; and when a chariot load of such 

ladies fell during a procession of the time of King Richard II., 

the rough mob was delighted. The political satirist and the 

ecclesiastic reformer of the day also denounced as a vanity the 

excessive use of costly furs on collars, sleeves, and hoods, and 

especially on the tails of dresses, where it got daubed with mud. 

In a MS. on dress, written by a Norman knight about this 

time for his three young daughters, extravagance is assailed 

in the following legend, which must have made the milliners of 

those wasteful ages shiver in their shoes. - A knight, having lost 

his wife, applied to a hermit to ascertain if her soul had gone 

upwards or downwards. In a dream that came after prayer, the 

good man saw St. Michael and the devil weighing the soul of the 

dead lady. In the one side were her good deeds, in the other 

lay her costly clothing, over which the devil sneered in his way. 

Behold," cried the devil, "this woman you claim had ten 

iverse coats, and as many gowns ; half would have been 

sufficient ; and with the value of one of these gowns no less than 

orty poor men could have been clothed and kept from the cold ; 

ana the mere waste cloth in them would have saved two or three 

om death. She is evidently mine." So saying, the devil con- 

emptuously bundled up all the trumpery, rings, jewels, and 

,ancl tossed them into his scale with the evil actions, which 

nee sent it down heavily ; and St. Michael turned on his heel 

:.^L^ ^''^^''' ^^^""^"^ ^^^ l^^y a"<i lier wardrobe to the grinning 
adversary of mankind. 

thf h^^^•^^^ eccentricities of the warlike reign of Henry V. was 
oaldric strung with silver hawkbells, a German custom, as 



Mr. Fairholt tells us, of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. A 
horned head-dress was still worn by the ladies, but does not 
seem to have been universal : a loose veil hung between the 
two horns. In the effigy of Beatrice, Countess of Arundel, in 
Arundel Church, these horns are as wide apart as a deer's 
antlers, and from them a veil falls as low as the shoulders ; the head 
is covered with a coronet, and on both sides of the face hang 
large squares of some jewelled drapery. A mitred head-dress, 
with side ornaments closing the cheeks, was also worn. The 
head-dress is often light and square ; and in some cases a 
roll of some rich fabric binds the head, and comes down in a 
peak over the forehead. The gown with the long train and 
tabard sleeves, and the various descriptions of tight-fitting 
cote-hardie continued in fashion, but the waist is shorter when a 
girdle is worn. In some cases the sleeves of an inner tunic 
descend beyond the outer robe, and partly cover the hand like 
gloves, which were not yet worn by English women. 

In a magnificent folio (still preserved in the British Museum), 
which the brave Talbot presented to Henry VI. and his wife, 
Margaret of Anjou, there is a splendid title-page representing 
the king receiving the volume. The scene is some palace hall, 
and rich tapestry, blazoned with the royal arms, stretches from 
pillar to pillar. Margaret's fair golden hair falls from under a 
diadem and over her purple mantle, whioh is fastened across her 
breast with gold and gems. Beneath the mantle the queen 
wears the furred cote bardie we have already described. She is 
very beautiful, and majestic, and Talbot kneels, presenting the 
precious folio. His dog is near him — the dog from whom he 
took his cognisance. The title-page of the book is studded with 
the daisy, Margaret's emblem flower. The Gallic ladies wear 
large heart-shaped caps, formed of a stuffed roll, to quote a lady 
chronicler, wreathed with gold and gems, and fixed in a fanciful 
turban shape over a close caul of gold cloth or network, brought 
to a point, low in front, and rising behind the head. When 
Margaret was in mourning for her mother, Isabella of Lorraine, 
she wore dark blue weeds. 

The most extravagant head-dresses ever worn in England 





Eleanor de Guienne, Queen of 
He7iry II. — From her Effigy 
at Fonteuraud. 



Eleanor. Queen of Edward I. — 
Effigy in the Chapel of Ed- 
ward the Co72fessor, Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 



were those that came into fashion in the reign of Henry VI. 
Earge Oriental turbans, large as pumpkins, plain rolls of cloth, 
silk, or velvet, through which the hair was drawn and allowed 
to flow down the back, were not uncommon. The life of 
St. Edmund, by John Lydgate, written to please Henry VI., a 
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splendid illuminated quarto in the Harleian collection, contains 
drawings of man}^ of these outrageous articles of costume. Some 
are like huge mitres, others have two horns ; some are shaped 
like crescents, and have veils streaming from them ; the heart 
shape is not uncommon. The hideous hornshaped head-dress 
roused Lydgate to a " Ditty on Woman's Horns." One verse of 
this poem, which, however, produced no reform, runs thus : — 

" Clerks record by great author! t}', 

Horns were given to beasts for defence, 

A thing contrary to feminity 

To be made sturdy of resistance. 

IJut arcli wives, eager in their violence, 

Fierce as tigers for to make affray, 

They have despite, and act against conscience, 

List not to pride, their horns cast away ; " 

and the burden of every verse is, ** Beauty will show, though 
horns were away." 

The chief characteristic of the female dress of the reign of 
Henry VI. w^as the awkward heart-shaped head-dress, the 
gowns with enormous trains, girded tight in the waist, and the 
turnover collars of fur, coming to a point in front, and sometimes 
disclosing a square-cut stomacher of a different. colour to the 
outer robe. The sleeves were sometimes tight, sometimes long, 
but the w^aist was very short, as in the previous reign. Isabella 
of Bavaria, queen of Charles V., is said to have worn the heart- 
shaped head-dress so toweringly high, that the doors of the 
palace at Vincennes had to be raised to admit her and her suite. 

Our best warrant for the female dress of Edward IV. 's reign 
is a portrait of Edward's queen, Elizabeth Woodville, in a Book 
of Chronicles in the British Museum. The yellow hair of the 
bride streams down her back. She is dressed in gold brocade, 
striped with rich blue, in a formal pattern. The sleeves are 
tight, the bodice is close fitting, with robings of ermine turned 
back over the shoulders ; and it is girded at the waist by a broad 
crimson sash. The skirt of the robe is full, with a broad 
ermine border, and terminates in a train, which is partly held 
by the queen, and partly folded round the arms of her train- 
bearer. A rich blue satin petticoat is seen beneath the dress. 
She wears pointed shoes, the fashion of the time, as it had been 
of that of Richard II. Her ladies have high Syrian caps, with 
the hair passed through the tops, and their trains display furred 
borders. 

In the Rous roll now in the Herald's College, Anne of War- 
wick, the queen of Richard III., represents the mournful and 
unhappy woman in a huge transparent gauze head-dress like a 
firescreen. *' Its two enormous wings," sa3^s Miss Strickland, 
" are stiffened on frames, and her hair is seen through it strained 
back from the temples, and has the appearance of being pow- 
dered" — probably to convey the fact that it was grey. She 
wears a close dress, and, as if careless of the coronation, has no 
jewels, but a row of large pearls. Her hair is simply flowing, 
and a veil hangs from the back of her head. It seems to have 



been a marriage forced upon her, and a wretched destiny it 
brought her, for their son, a lad of promise even in childhood, 
faded early ; she herself died soon after of decline, and Richard, 
as we all know, was run to earth at Bosworth, and no one in all 
England sorrowed for the wild boar who there fell under the 
axe and sword. 

In this reign the ladies compressed all their hair into a caul 
or cap of gold net, or embroidered and covered it with a fine 
kerchief, that was occasionally, as in the queen's case, stifl^ened 
into broad wings. These kerchiefs were sometimes plain and 




Two Noble Ladies and Sez-vant. — From C. Louandre. 

small, and sometimes very large, and paned or chequered with 
gold. The gowns had turnover collars, and fur or velvet cuifs. 
In state dresses the kirtles and ermined jackets were still worn. 
The day before her coronation, says Mr. Planche, Anne wore a 
kirtle and mantle of white cloth of gold, trimmed with Venice 
gold, and furred with ermine, the mantle being also garnished 
with seventy rings of silver gilt. At the coronation her robes 
were made of crimson and purple velvet, and her shoes of 
crimson tissue and cloth of gold. 



THE PARTING 



J. D. Watson, Painter. 



IT would be very dilTicult to name a more industrious living Eng- 
lish artist than the painter of this picture, nor one whose works, 
in some form or other, have been made more familiar to the public. 
Thoroughly well trained in a department of Art — that of designing 
for book illustrations — in which so many other artists gained their 
earliest honours, Mr. Watson, more than twenty years ago, com- 
menced his career as a painter both in oils and water-colours. In 
1865 he w^as elected an Associate of the Society of Water-Colour 
Painters. 

The picture of ' The Parting ' was, if we remember rightly, in 
the Academy exhibition of 1867 ; the composition is well put to- 
gether, the manipulation most careful, and the general effect very 
striking. It tells, as we read it, a sad tale, the disruption of do- 
mestic happiness and the final separation of a noble couple who 



C. H. Jeens, Engraver. 



once vow^ed eternal fidelity to each other at the altar. The frag- 
ments of letters scattered on the floor bear, in all probability, testi- 
mony to w^rong-doing, and in an agony of conscious guilt, the un- 
happy wife prostrates herself, now speechless, before him whom 
she has deceived. With his hand outstretched over her, and with 
a look of deep sorrow and pity, rather than of wrath and indigna- 
tion, he 

" leaves her to Heaven, 
And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 
To prick and sting her." 

There is far deeper pathos, and a more instructive lesson, in the 
manner in which the artist has presented the incident than if he 
had made it a scene of violent ragre and crimination. 



